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A GOOD RESOLUTION 


for 


1952 
TRY 


Make Our Store 





Your Headquarters 





We do not expect to sell all the School Supplies and 
School Equipment but we hope to sell the best. If 
you have not enjoyed the satisfaction of our service, 


you owe it to yourself to do so in 1952. 
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A Power-Full Future — 
Thanks to Coal! 


More thaa a hundred million tons of coal will be used this 
year to generate the nation’s electric power. Lighting the 
lights of great cities and lightening the work of daily living. 


Huge electric generating plants like this burn as much 
as 10,000 tons of coal a day. And, ton for ton, today’s 
better-prepared coal burned in the most modern plants 
develops 2 to 3 times the power that it did 30 years ago. 


One of the fastest growing needs in America today 
is the need for more electric power. To meet this de- 
mand, electric utilities have expanded more rapidly 
than any other industry in America. This has required 
more and more fuel—most of it coal. 

Today the electric utilities have pushed ahead to 
take the place long occupied by steel as coal’s leading 
customer. 

There are sound reasons why electric utilities are 
relying so heavily on coal: Coal is America’s most 
abundant fuel—representing 92% of the nation’s fuel 
reserves. Coal is America’s most dependable fuel— 
mined by a progressive, highly-mechanized industry 
that can keep pace with the demand. Coal is America’s 
most economical fuel—better preparation plus better 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 
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combustion equipment make it possible to get more 
energy per ton than ever before. 

Now, and for hundreds of years to come, coal will 
be the nation’s most abundant, economical, and de- 
pendable source of heat and power. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing 














! free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
H includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
I P P ‘ ; 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. 
Coal Map. 
j (PLEASE PRINT) 
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CIRCLE TOURS 


—Fifth Season Summer of 1952 


TRAVEL WITH COLLEGE AND 
TEACHING CERTIFICATE 
CREDIT OFFERED— 


Your choice of 5 great tours: 


W-1 37 days Golden West, Na- 
tional Parks, and California 
June 14 

W-2 Southwest and Pacific Coast 
(24 days Min.) June 14 

W-3 Northwest and Pacific Coast 
(25 days Min.) June 24 

N-1 14 days New England and 
Canada—July 21 

N-2 8 days New York and Ni- 


agara Falls—June 15 


All tours by luxury bus and with 
experienced conductor. 


For full information write 


CIRCLE TOURS 


Box 5125, State College Station 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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BORROW =" MAIL! 
Cnfedeniial Eaty 


ae 
$50 5300 Stexature 
Borrow the fast, fidential, and i way — 
BORROW BY MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this 
loan plan. Your school board, friends, or merchants 
yw not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in 
small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
v quired during your payless vacation months. For full 
particulars sent you in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today. NO OBLIGATION. 


* 
MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 , Sioux City, lowa 
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E wonder how many of you, in 

sitting down at the end of 1951 to 
consider the year behind and the year be- 
fore you, remember snatches of poetry as 
we do. He is by no means our favorite, but 
some lines of Louis Untermeyer’s keep 
coming back to us. Naturally, both poems 
are copyrighted, but one short quotation 
shouldn’t involve us in too much trouble. 
It goes something like this: 

“From compromise and things half 

done 

Keep me with stern and stubborn 

If you asked us, we would say that those 
two lines recall themselves when we are 
thinking over what we have done, what we 
have tried to do, and what we would 
like to do. Generally, we think of them 
when we think of our work. It was a 
number of years ago that we heard them 
the first time, but we have never for- 
gotten them. When we have just about 
reached the end of our rope, or when 
circumstances press too closely and we are 
tempted just to let things go—then, if we 
stop to think and find a minute to breathe 
a short petition, that is the one we breathe. 
We hope Mr. Untermeyer won't resent our 
corrupting his beautiful poem with every- 
day use. If he meant it when he wrote it, 
he doesn’t mind. 

And for any stick-in-the-mud who says 
that one must never be proud, and here 
we are almost boasting of our stern and 
stubborn pride, we would say just this. 
A justified and realistic pride in one’s 
work, a pride in doing a job well—that 
pride we will never apologize for, nor 
will we feel guilty when it is called to 
our attention. Neither should you! 

And the second one we remember winds 
u 

“God, if You wish for our love 

Fling us a handful of stars!” 

It is this quotation that we think of most 
often. How many times have you, with 
Mr. Untermeyer’s Caliban, wished for 
something other than “Only the darkness 
above, Nothing that but the 
cars. ..”P Is it any wonder that Caliban 
cried aloud for a handful of stars? We 
can get along without them. We can't 
be happy without them. 

Do you ever find yourself at the end 
of a long day or week so lost in the maze 
of workbooks and test papers that you 
hardly look up when the principal stops at 
your door? Then, if he lets drop just one 
tiny star of praise, you find yourself so 
choked up you can’t say thank you. But 
you would lead the pilgrimage and lay 
the first stone for a shrine to him at that 
moment. 

We wonder how the children feel. 
you ever drop a star their way? 
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Do 
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you ever stopped Mrs. Jones on the way 
home from church to say what an angel 
Johnny was all last week? She'd like a 
star, too. 

Yes, we will work without stars. We 
will even do our best to avoid compromise 
and things half-done. But how much imore 
love would we exchange for a handful of 
stars! Be a child again, as you think on 
1952, and consider once more how much 
you loved those teachers who loved you, 
who didn’t clutch their stars tightly in 
their hands, afraid to drop even the tiniest 
one. That is, if you wish for their love. 





S a new year begins—for it is January, 
A even though our new year began 
back in August or September—we have a 
bone to pick with you. We have heard 
some mighty nice things about school 
teachers this fall and winter. But we have 
picked up a comment here, a question 
there, that we can’t answer. You can. 
Our question is, will you? 

A friend who has an adorable little 
blonde daughter in the first grade—and 
she is proud as punch to be there—asked 
us the other day, “What on earth are chil- 
dren taught these days? My child can't 
recognize words, she doesn’t know her 
alphabet, she isn’t learning to write—is 
school all play from morning ’till night?” 

We couldn’t answer him. In the first 
place, we never taught first grade. We 
don’t know the first thing about reading 
readiness or the merit of manuscript over 
cursive letters or whether it hinders the 
learning process to memorize the alphabet. 
But the child’s teacher knows. Her class 
is not one of those with forty six-year-olds 
in the same room—she would have time 
and opportunity to visit with her parents 
and explain to them why the class of "64 
isn’t taught the same things in the same 
way the class of ’40 was taught. 

Our friend doesn’t know his child's 
teacher. He should. Whether he or the 
teacher should take the first step toward 
an acquaintance is a moot question. The 
fact does remain, however, that if the 
mountain won't go to Mahomet, Mahomet 
certainly should start toward the mountain. 
Home visitation is a good thing—taken, we 
grant, in moderation. 
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News of LION OIL Scholarship Contests! 





Here Is Opportunity That 


Knocks Twice! 


The first in the newly 
Teacher-Essay Contests 
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PRIZES FOR STUDENTS 


Set prise 2... Pade vadtags « 1-year, $1,000 Scholarship 
BNE PIRES. 2 oo 5c sc holed Ge Oe RADE OLE SOS $250 cash 
ee ree Pet, Ache aan . $100 cash 
Wext 22 riggs; GRCIR eis gm. 0: nm ows ww + $ 25 cash 
Grand Prigé. 33 E25. 5%... - 3-year, $3,000 Scholarship 


(to one of first-place winners in the current series of 
four Lion Oil Student-Essay Contests) 

















The contest is open to any student in any public, private 
or parochial high school in areas where Lion petroleum 
products are sold at the sign of the Lion. 


It’s Easy to Enter! The student simply writes an 
essay in 500 words or less on: 


“WHAT DOES THE SOUTH OFFER FOR MY FUTURE?” 


Each essay must be signed by the student and teacher- 
sponsor and sent to the: 


LION oll SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


Dorado, Arkansas 
Entries must be postmarked before midnight, Feb. 15. 


Make the Essays Class Projects. The contest 
subject was specially selected for its suitability as a class 
ie se Just make the contest subject a class assignment 
and enter the essays in the contest. 


Help your students and yourself to win. 
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3rd STUDENT-ESSAY CONTEST 


Offers Prizes to Students and Teacher-Sponsors — 


PRIZES FOR TEACHER-SPONSORS 


Se me NB UR eae re: $200 cash 
2nd prize. os ose eee eee ee $100 cash 
SOO PU 5: 5 ink nip ores Dep Mase inle Sada ies: 5 U4 $ 50 cash 
Next:22 priges:cnah, . a as. « 9. 4ty os og»: - $ 25 cash 
Grand Pree ..5 . o. v.85) Be. ee. $300 cash 


(to teacher sponsoring the Grand Prize winning essay) 





Help your students attend college on a Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship. Encourage them to enter the 3rd Lion Oil Student- 
Essay Contest now in progress, 


FOR COMPLETE RULES AND INFORMATION ON THESE 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTESTS MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me the Rules Booklet on the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund Teacher-Essay Contests. Also send me 

Rules Booklets on the Student-Essay Contests. 


Name 





Home Address 








City County State 
Name of High School in Which You Teach 























3 Outstanding BASAL PROGRAMS 





ARITHMETIC: THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 


Carpenter and Others. A new series fast winning favor. 
Grades 3-8. Complete with workbooks. 





READING: THE MACMILLAN READERS 


Gates and Others. A new Gates program of all new 
materials, complete for grades 1-8. 


GEOGRAPHY: WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Complete development of geographic understandings 
on the pupil’s own level. Covers entire elementary pro- 
gram in geography. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


1360 Spring Street, N. W. Represented in Tennessee by 
Atlanta 3 A. R. Dixon, Trenton 























that Creative Educational Society 
has appointed us distributors for 


VISUALIZED CURRICULUM SERIES 


Onis is a most unusual library of flat pictures, indexed, organized and correlated 
for maximum efficiency in teaching. 


Many years were required to complete the exhaustive research incident to the collec- 
tion and classification of these pictures. Many renowned educators contributed their 
time and talents under the direction of Dr. Etta Schneider Ress in what we consider 
to be a triumphal accomplishment. 


Always careful in the selection of teaching aids to offer our clientele, we consider 
VISUALIZED CURRICULUM SERIES to be an important acquisition to our 
group of quality products. 








ZEQPVISUAL EDUCATION COMPANY 


1015 17th AVENUE, SOUTH 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
LUTHER O. SELF, Manager Phone: 42-4862 
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Thanks for your business during the past year. 
Thanks for your sacrifices in training future Tennesseans. & 


Thanks for your continued efforts in behalf of America’s ! 


No. 1 contribution to freedom—PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
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Long May It Wave 


Old Glory is the emblem of everything we hold dear. 
It stands for the American way of life—living our own 
lives and acknowledging the rights of others to do the 
same. It means sharing our joys and our sorrows with 
friends of our choice; working for ourselves and our 
families; worshipping our God; and carrying our share 
of responsibilities while we enjoy our rights. 

To us in America it means all these things and more. 
To people in many other lands it is a symbol of power, 
of greatness, of wealth, and of hope for the future. Amer- 
ica has been placed in a position of leadership, not by 
choice but by circumstances. We cannot escape this 
leadership, even if we wished. 

The storm clouds are also emblematic of the world 
situation. The problems are many and the danger is 
great. Sometimes out of storm clouds come destruction 
and ruin, bringing great damage before the sun breaks 
through. And there are times when the dark, ominous 
clouds break up and disappear, leaving the sky clear and 
bright. 

Today we do not know what the future holds in store 
for us, but we do know this: If we are to maintain our 
form of government and our way of life, if we are to 
live up to the faith and confidence and hope which 
peoples of other lands have placed in us, then we must 
be prepared for whatever the storm clouds may bring. 
Democracy and a way of life are not something to be 
obtained and then forgotten. They must be fought for 
and retained at any price. We must be vigilant and 
alert. 

Those who would destroy our form of government 
and our way of life are powerful and numerous. They 
outnumber us by millions. We cannot match them by 
sheer manpower. We must depend upon trained, 
healthy, educated people. We must have ingenious 
leadership. We must outsmart them. 

This type of protection, this type of fighting, when 
necessary, depend upon our public schools. We must 
give all our people, not part of them, the best education 
possible. The children of Tennessee and of this nation 
deserve good school buildings; adequate, safe, and com- 
fortable transportation; materials and supplies necessary 
to good teaching; and most of all, they deserve a well- 
trained, understanding, and sympathetic teacher who is 
paid a salary commensurate with her services, which will 
enable her to maintain a reasonable standard of living 
in the community where she works. 

It is time for the people of Tennessee to take stock 
again, because many children are not receiving the kind 
of education they deserve, in spite of all the improve- 
ments which have been made. If the young people of 
today are to be faced with the great problems of the 
future—and there is no way to ecape it—they deserve 
the right to the best preparation possible, for their own 
sake and for the future welfare of our state and nation. 
If the people do not provide adequate educational fa- 
cilities, they are missing a golden opportunity of invest- 
ing in their own future welfare and happiness. 

The problems are many, the storm clouds are heavy, 
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and people will differ on how to solve the problems. 
But there is one thing on which all will agree: LONG 
MAY IT WAVE! 


Good Textbooks 


By the time this statement reaches the teachers of 
Tennessee, the State Textbook Commission will have 
listed books from which local school systems may make 
adoptions for the next five years. 

The Commission, composed of Commissioner Barks- 
dale, Hugh Waters of Nashville, Mildred Doyle of Knox 
County, W. O. Inman of Paris, C. J. Huckaba of Jack- 
son, Mrs. Souci Hall of Manchester, and Mrs. Houston 
Netherland of Elizabethton, is an excellent one. They 
have worked diligently and their listing represents an 
honest, sincere, and intelligent effort to select the books 
which will best serve the children and teachers of the 
state. 

Now that the work of the State Commission is done, 
the responsibility shifts to local committees who will 
make selections for the counties and cities. These com- 
mittees should work, as did the State Commission, hon- 
estly, sincerely, and intelligently. There are many 
criteria set up for selecting textbooks but they all add 
up to one thing. What books are best for the children? 

There is one thing about textbooks which should be 
considered carefully. There is criticism today of some 
textbooks on the grounds that they contain subversive 
material. The State Commission has examined care- 
fully the books they have listed and are satisfied on this 
point. Local committees will want to make their own 
examinations. 

Certainly no textbook should be used in our schools 
that cannot pass a strict examination on this point. On 
the other hand, we should not wish to ban a book just 
because some enemy of public éducation used a sentence 
or a paragraph out of context to prove that a book con- 
tains subversive material. This is one of the favorite 
methods of attack of our enemies. 

As school people, we should welcome just, fair criti- 
cism and should use such criticism for improving our 
schools. At the same time we should resist and fight 
in every legitimate way unjust and untruthful charges 
made by enemies of public schools. Such charges are 
being made every day by organized groups who would 
destroy our schools, chiefly because they do not want 
to pay for them. 

Ban a textbook which contains subversive material? 
Yes! But do not ban it because some one said it was 
bad! To do so without careful examination, and a 
decision that the book deserves to be banned, is to yield 
to the pressure of our enemies. This will lead to other 
demands and other pressures and every time we yield 
to unjust, unfair, dishonest demands, we are weakening 
our schools and helping to destroy American democracy. 

We must have free schools and good textbooks are 
essential in such schools. Let us give honest and fair 
consideration to the selection of our books without fear 
of dishonest and unfair criticism from those who would 
destroy us. 








What is it — to be a teacher? 


She leaned forward, bright an- 
ticipation in her eyes. “Oh, tell 
me, please, about being a 
teacher!’’ 

Some one has said that the teach- 
er is the spark that fires the battery. 
That is true of the teacher who has 
an adequate knowledge of subject 
matter, a love for the profession, and 
the personality spark to ignite her 
class with a love for learning. 

A teacher has a great mission. She 
forms and shapes lives. And she 
must realize that she deals not with 
textbooks, crayons and erasers, but 
with lives, personalities and_ char- 
acters of human beings. 


“Teaching must be an import- 
ant job...” 

Home life plays a big role in form- 
ing a youngster's future, but school 
life is a great factor, too. In ele- 
mentary school, although the stu- 
dent is immature, the intellect starts 
ticking. Then, in high school, a 
youngster’s intellectual, psychologi- 
cal, moral and physical character- 
istics are established. We might say 
that here the student finds himself. 
The traits and habits developed here 
will endure for life. 

The secondary school teacher has 
a very important job in properly 
supervising the youngster whose 
personality and character are in this 
impressionable state.. It is her duty 
to aid in guidance and help provide 
the environment that will be con- 
ducive to the proper development of 
character. The teacher must lead 
the way, and set the right example, 
for the student’s ideals clearly re- 
flect the teacher’s influence. 


“4nd one that takes time and 
hard work.” 

If a teacher is going to a strange 
locality to work, she should arrive 
a few days before school opens. 
Then she will find a place to live 
and, besides, she will become ac- 
quainted with some of the new prob- 
lems she will be facing. A good 
impression can be made: the very 
first day if a teacher has definite 
plans and knows just what she is 
going to do. 

Self-confidence is always im- 
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AVO ANDERSON 
Central High School, Gainesboro 


portant and especially is this true 
tor the first day of school. Work 
and_ cbjectives should be well 
planned with definite goals in mind. 
Without plans, one goes to class 
with a hand-to-mouth feeling which 
may be both unpleasant and em- 
barrassing. 


“Good students would be fun, 
but I wonder if the bad ones 
aren’t discouraging. . .”’ 

An interested teacher will take a 
personal interest in every student— 
the bad ones along with the good. 
Who shall determine the bad stu- 
dent? Many times the one we think 
less likely to succeed in life develops 
into the best citizen. He may be one 
of those some educators would class- 
ify as a failure, but if a child has 
mastered the work to the best of his 
ability, then he has not failed. One 
of the greatest needs of teachers to- 
day is a better understanding of the 


child as an individual and of that 


child’s home environment. 
A good teacher will use material 
on the child’s level. She will keep 


records of his work and let him 


see his own progress by comparing 
his scores from week to week. She 
will adjust the work to his learning 
capacity and comprehension, keep- 
ing a supply of supplementary 
material available at all times. She 
will find his special interests and 
encourage his reading in that field, 
making classwork reflect life  sit- 
uations whenever possible. 


“But it takes so much time, and 
then there are test papers. I doubt 
if it is necessary to grade all the 
tests, though.” 

A good teacher will take time to 
make assignments clear to all stu- 
dents, even though it requires repe- 
tition for the less alert ones. She 
will have definite standards for work 
and hold students responsible for 
meeting them. 

Tests will be used by the success- 
ful teacher to check on what is im- 
portant, not the unimportant details. 
She will grade papers fairly and re- 
turn them promptly, and she will 


keep neat accurate records, available 


to administrators, parents or the | 


pupil concerned at all times. 


“If one can organize a class- 
room and know what she is going 
to do next, I guess she is a good 
teacher. . .”’ 

Few things are more admired in 
a teacher than equity and a sense of 
justice. Nothing destroys confidence 
in and respect for a teacher more 
quickly than does an injustice or a 
partiality. Each student must realize 
that his teacher can be relied upon 
to give him a square deal, not from 
what she says, but from what she 
does. It is human nature to like 
some persons more than we do 
others, but favoritism must not enter 
the educational picture. 

A good teacher is sympathetic and 
understanding with her students, 
but she is firm. She will compliment 
them for good work or co-curricular 
achievements, and she will avoid 
sharp criticism or remarks that might 
cause ill feeling for long years to 
come. She will show by attitude, 
remarks and facial expression that 
she is a friendly, interested person 
in whom students may feel free to 
confide. 

The successful teacher will be in- 
terested in the student, his person- 
ality, problems, character, progress 
and future. If she is to be liked 
and respected by all her students, 
they must know that in the teacher 
they have a friend with a genuine 
interest. Students quickly detect an 
artificial interest—and that is worse 
than none at all. 


“Staying in one room all day 
could be a little boring.” 

If the learning environment is to 
be the most ideal, the classroom 
will be attractive—a magnet for the 
student. Much of the work can be 
planned and accomplished by the 
students themselves. Committees can 
be appointed to be responsible for 
certain projects, and their work 
used for displays. 

Certain physical conditions of the 
classroom are very important. A 
normal temperature of 68° should be 

(Continued on page 20) 
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T may be news to some that in- 

service training can include les- 
sons in how to row a leaky boat, 
but Alamo teachers, who combined 
study with an autumn camping trip 
during their cotton harvest recess, 
gained some off-the-cuff wisdom 
during their outing. 

Twenty teachers, with Superin- 
tendent Happle Strange and Dr. 
Bascom Story of Memphis State Col- 
lege, boarded a bus one Tuesday 
noon and traveled, together with 
radios, ukeleles, and blankets, to 
Lake Shore Methodist Camp on the 
Tennessee River. Almost immediate- 
ly they learned the lesson of toler- 
ance as the out-of-tune uke vied 
with assorted types of songsters. 
Fouf days of work—and the uke— 
were before them. 

The serious part of the schedule 
had been planned beforehand by 
Dr. Story and Mr. Strange. Two 
hours of each morning, two hours 
of each afternoon, and one hour 
each evening were to be spent in the 
study of curriculum. Something hap- 
pened to the first afternoon’s meet- 
ing, as truant teachers poked beds 
and pounced on the one of their 
choice, while their superintendent 
benignly failed to call the meeting 
to order. 

Fortified by a baked chicken sup- 
per, the teachers took a new lease 
on their duties and reported for their 
first meeting in the evening. At that 
time, the teachers discussed a long- 
felt need for an over-all record of 
the curriculum of each _ teacher, 
recorded in terms of general objec- 
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Not all work—Supt. Strange (center) 
and the author (right) engage in a 
hand of bridge. 
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Let Them Eat Cake! 


HELEN STEWART CONYERS 
Alamo Public Schools 


They had to take a vacation, since cotton must be picked. 
But the Alamo teachers turned a vacation into a workshop 
into a four-day camping trip. There were no casualties— 
except professional profundity! 


tives, specific areas of study, and 
tools to be used. The purposes of 
this record would be many: preven- 
tion of unnecessary duplication, in- 
tegration of methods and informa- 
tion, cooperation between grades 
and departments, and a clear-cut 
picture of the whole. Stress was laid 
on the idea that teachers were to 
avoid rigid programs or confining 
schedules, and yet it was felt good to 
create a frame-work within which 
teachers might move to commonly 
worked-out goals. 

Since the teachers represented all 
grades from one to twelve, much of 
the work was done in groups, the 
elementary teachers forming one 
group, the intermediate another, and 
the junior high teachers another. 
Some high school teachers worked 
as departmental groups, while others 
worked alone: 

It was found that one of the chief 
difficulties in working out such a 
curriculum was that of striking a 
happy medium between too detailed 
a listing of units of knowledge and 
too generalized a statement which 
failed to give adequate information. 
Many teachers, too, stated that the 
type of students within their classes 
presented such wide variations from 
year to year, that it was difficult for 
them to give a prevue of what they 
might do. For those reasons, it was 
soon decided that the study of cur- 
riculum would not terminate at the 
end of the four days, nor yet be 
completely accomplished in further 
in-service meetings, but would be 
an individual task at which the 
teachers would work throughout the 
year. 

Several teachers elected to receive 
three quarter hours of credit for the 
course by mailing results of their 
curriculum study to Dr. Story ac- 
cording to an assigned form. 

Tailored slack suits or patched 
jeans were the elected costumes of 
the women teachers, while the men 
favored a lumberjack style with 
plaid shirts predominating. In such 
an atmosphere of informality, with 


the leisure which comes from free- 
dom of hall duty, the four day study 
of curriculum gained its chief value 
from the exchange of teachers’ views 
on aims and difficulties in their vari- 
ous fields and the beginning of the 
year long project of curriculum 
planning for the entire school. 
Not all of the time was spent in 
serious pursuits. Although the chang- 
ing leaves and wide expanse of the 
Tennessee River offered lures for 
fishing and hiking, most of the teach- 
ers knew that there was so much 
fun constantly going on at the cen- 
tral lodge that they stayed close 
together there. Shuffleboard, ping- 
pong, bridge, square dancing, and 
song fests all contributed to the 
good fellowship of the week. The 





Strange 
(left) and Dr. Story (right) at the 
dinner table. 


A lighter moment—Supt. 


huge walk-in ice-box was kept full 
of cokes. The coffee urn stayed hot. 
Food, left over from the abundant 
meals, was stacked in the kitchen in 
the-form of sandwiches and cakes 
for camping appetites. There were 
also rumors of midnight skulduggery 
in the men’s lodge from which sifted 
tales of suitcases hanging in the 
rafters, pans of cold water placed 
for unwary feet, and strange styles 
of bed making. A gleeful band, with 
instruments stolen from the pot and 
pan department of the kitchen, ser- 
enaded some of the early-to-bedders. 
The only time professional conduct 
was mentioned was in connection 
(Continued on page 15) 





How does a school system determine its pro- 
motion policy? What factors are considered ? 


Whence Comes a Promotion Policy? 


HERE is considerable difference 

of opinion among educators as to 
what constitutes a good promotion 
policy. The decision rests finally, 
however, with local school authori- 
ties as to what their own policy shall 
be. 

A sound promotion policy can help 
to solve many of the problems of 
our schools. The process of de- 
termining such a policy can be a 
very healthy one for a school staff 
in providing a good point of depart- 
ure for the study and solution of 
many other curriculum problems, 
including grading, reporting to par- 
ents, grouping, and grade placement 
of content. 

What should a group of teachers 
think about in developing their own 
promotion policy? There seem to 
be at least five important areas of 
thinking that need to be considered 
in answering this question. These 
five areas are the nature of the 
school’s objectives, our knowledge 
of how people learn, the appropriate 
functions of schools, the nature of 
our democracy, and the availability 
of resources to provide for individual 
differences. 


The School’s Objectives 


Here we need to ask ourselves a 
question: To what extent should 
each objective influence our promo- 
tion policy? For example, if we 
have “good physical development” 
as one of our school objectives, 
should it be one criterion for promo- 
tion? If it were, we would possibly 
not see some of these big over- 
grown boys and girls in rooms with 
much smaller children. 

Pushing this idea a little further— 
if we have as school objectives the 
physical, social, and emotional 
growth of boys and girls as well as 
their mental growth—then it follows 
that physical development, social de- 
velopment and emotional develop- 
ment must be used as criteria for 
promotion, as well as mental de- 
velopment. If we have growth in 
the areas of art and music as objec- 
tives, it follows that art and music 
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skills and understandings should be 
criteria for promotion. 

Present policy for promotion in 
many schools has been to let reading 
ability be the major or even sole 
criterion for promotion in the 
primary grades, and the learning of 
the three R’s and textbook subject 
matter (as measured by standard 
achievement tests) be the major 
criteria in the upper grades and 
high school. Such policy has fre- 
quently been inconsistent with the 
objectives the school pays lip-service 
to, because these objectives are 
far broader than the achievement 
tests and on-going activities. In 
determining its promotion policy, 
then, it would seem that the school 
should look to its objectives for the 
direction and scope of its criteria 
for promotion. 


How People Learn 


How can we motivate people to 
want to learn? Promotion policies 
of many schools seem to say that 
failure or the threat of failure is the 
best way to motivate children to 
learn. Is such a policy consistent 
with man’s best knowledge of moti- 
vation of learning? 

It has been estimated that there 
are at least fifty million people now 
living in the United States who have 
“flunked out” of school, who have 
been branded a failure in varying 
degrees every time the six weeks 
report came out, until they were 
embarrassed to come back to school. 
Have we motivated them? Yes, 
perhaps, we have motivated them to 
hate schools, teachers and _ the 
things schools try to teach them. 
But we have not motivated them to 
learn the things we wanted them 
to learn. Do we not need to con- 
sider other ways than giving or 
withholding promotion to motivate 
learning successfully? 

Promotion operates on a second 
assumption—that the content and 
skills are precisely definable for any 
one particular grade. From what we 
know of learning today it would be 
very difficult to find much support 


A. M. JOHNSTON 
University of Tennessee 


for this assumption. Can we de- 
scribe and defend the nature and 
amount of content and skills in arith- 
metic in the fifth grade, for example? 
Division is frequently taught in the 
fifth grade, but very few educators 
would agree that the fifth grade is 
necessarily the best place to teach 
it. As a matter of fact, at least one 
expert recommends that it be started 
in the first grade. Some schools 
have units on transportation in the 
fifth grade. However, no one would 
go so far as to say that the fifth 
grade is necessarily the best place 
to teach a unit on transportation. 
So, although a policy of promotion 
may assume that the content and 
skills of any particular grade are 
precisely definable, we are able to 
find very little if any support for 
such an assumption. 


The Rate of Learning. 

Promotion operates on a third 
assumption about learning that our 
present day knowledge of that sub- 
ject does not support. That third 
assumption is that the rate of learn- 
ing of all children is or should be 
about the same. This assumption 
says that not only is the arithmetic 
content for the fifth grade precisely 
definable, but it should take all chil- 
dren just about a year to learn it. 
Most thoughtful fifth grade teachers 
know that this is an absurd assump- 
tion. They know that a few of their 
children know most of so-called 
fifth grade arithmetic before they 
get to the fifth grade. They also 
know that there are a few for whom 
it may take two or .three years to 
learn that part of arithmetic assigned 
to the fifth grade. 

It seems evident that, if we are to 
develop a sound promotion policy, 
we need to consider man’s present 
knowledge of how people learn. In 
so doing we will want to answer 
such questions as what assumptions 
do our present policies of promo- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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THE STORY OF THE KNOXVILLE TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


If A ‘Teacher Needs Money... 


~ WRIGHT FROST , 


HEN a Knoxville teacher 

needs to buy a new car, he 
does not need to pay the excessive 
finance charges customarily paid by 
others who buy cars on the install- 
ment plan. Instead he gets a loan 
from the Knoxville Teachers Credit 
Union. Most Knoxville teachers know 
that within a few minutes they can 
arrange for a loan to pay an over due 
bill, to buy a new piece of furniture, 
to make home repairs, or to take a 
vacation trip. It is not exactly rou- 
tine for the Treasurer of the Credit 
Union to go to the hospital room 
of a member to complete a loan, 
but that is done whenever the re- 
quest comes. 

The Knoxville Teachers Credit 
Union is a cooperative thrift and 
loan association organized by teach- 
ers for teachers. The management is 
entirely in the hands of the mem- 
bers who are “white employees of 
the Knoxville Board of Education 


_except janitors.” Under the Charter 


the Treasurer is manager of the 
Credit Union; but he is supervised 
by the Supervisory Committee, and 
loans are approved by the Credit 
Committee. The Board of Directors 
determine general policies of the 


‘Credit Union not specified in the 


Charter. All officials are elected by 
the membership at the annual meet- 
ing when dividend checks are issued. 


Out of the Depression 


There is no legal connection be- 
tween the Knoxville Teachers Credit 
Union and the local education asso- 
ciation. known as the Knoxville 
Teachers League. Each has its own 
charter from the State of Tennessee 
and each has its own special services 
for the employees of the Knoxville 
Board of Education. Neither is affili- 
ated in any way with organized 
labor. The Knoxville Teachers Credit 
Union is just one of nearly 500 
teacher credit unions scattered 
throughout the United States which 
are making it easier for teachers to 
live within their incomes. 

The credit union movement 
reached the Knoxville teachers dur- 
ing the dark depression days of 1932 
when seven teachers from Knoxville 
High School made application for 
a charter. By the end of the first 
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year there were 20 members and the 
shares purchased by members to- 
taled $152. Ten years later 212 mem- 
bers held a total of $15,518.79 in 
shares. Today there are over 350 
members, and the total assets are 
now more than $150,000. 


Loans Without Difficulty 


Banking hours are usually incon- 
venient for teachers, but any hour 
during the day or night is an accept- 
able time for members to contact 
the Treasurer of their Credit Union 
for a loan or other business matters. 
Most loans are completed by tele- 
phone and mail. Loans are usually 
repaid in monthly installments, and 
interest is paid only on the unpaid 
balance of the loan. There are no 
costly discounts or hidden charges. 

It is a very comforting feeling 
for members when they are away 
from home to know that they are 
never farther from their Credit 
Union than the nearest telephone, 
telegraph office, or letter box. Va- 
cationing members have found it 
convenient to send for atiditional 
funds from distant states and foreign 
countries. 

Ease of obtaining a loan is only 
one factor in the success story of 
the Knoxville Teachers Credit Un- 
ion. Security of shares and a profit- 
able return on investment have been 
equally important. The Tennessee 
Credit Union Law requires the set- 
ting aside of 20% of net profits for a 
guaranty fund. This guaranty fund 
is set up to take care of losses from 
loans. During the past 20 years 
$5,700 has accumulated in the 
guaranty fund, but not one cent has 
ever been charged off for an unpaid 
loan, and in only one instance has 
it been necessary to go to court to 
collect an account. 


Shares Are Profitable 


Shares in the Credit Union have 
proved a profitable investment for 
teachers. Dividend rates have never 
been less than 3%, and since the war 
years they have been 4%. The Credit 


Union is now being operated on a 
plan which practically guarantees 
a dividend on shares of not less than 
4% and a net interest cost on loans 
of not more than $4.88 per year on 
each $100 borrowed and repaid in 
twelve equal installments. 

There is no magic to the plan. 
It is accomplished largely through 
controlling the sale of shares. Every 
eligible member is permitted to pur- 
chase shares up to a limit of $1,000. 
Shares in excess of $1,000 can be 
purchased only when new loans 
justify expansion. The excess shares 
are subject to being returned at the 
pleasure of the Treasurer or the 
Board of Directors with interest at 
4% up to the time of the withdrawal. 
No one has ever been required to 
withdraw shares. The safeguard is 
there, however, in case the volume 
of loans should ever fall appreciably. 

Over $20,000 of credit union funds 
are invested in building and loan 
associations at interest rates lower 
than our own dividend rates. The 
purpose of this type of investment 
is two-fold. First, it enables the 
members to have investments in ex- 
cess of total loans to members. Sec- 
ond, it provides reserve funds im- 
mediately available in case members 
should suddenly need to withdraw 
shares. Under the charter of the 
Credit Union members can be re- 
quired to give a 60 day notice of 
intention to withdraw shares, but 
the practice is to permit immediate 
share withdrawal and to pay 2% 
interest up to the time of withdrawal] 
when a member wishes to withdraw 
before the 4% dividends are de- 
clared. 

Accounts Are Confidential 

Another factor in the growth of 
the Knoxville Teachers Credit Union 
is the strictly confidential manner in 
which the accounts of individual 


' members are handled. The books of 


the Credit Union are annually ex- 
amined by the State Department of 
Banking; but very few persons have 
any knowledge of the accounts of 
(Continued on page 18) 
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DIARY of a field worker 


CHARLENE WILLIS 


This diary belongs to the field service assistant of the Ten- 


nessee Education Association. 


It was fascinating to go 


through and pull out items we felt would be representative 


of her activities this fall. 


AT GALLATIN, we saw President 
Paul Dorris preside over an associa- 
tion meeting when the theme of 
“What is this business of public 
relations?” was really aired out. The 
folks decided that it was the business 
that makes our schools go because 
every teacher has a part in it. We 
gave a plug to Ir Starts IN THE 
CiassrooM, the new NEA publica- 
tion. 


IN CHEATHAM COUNTY, Mrs. 
Effie Fielder, president, conducted a 
good meeting just before American 
Education Week. The group did 
some very intensive planning for 
AEW and I wish I could have seen 
the results. This association follows 
a custom of long standing in serving 
tea before each meeting. Mrs. 
Eleanor Brandon, supervisor, had 
brought her fabulous ice-box cook- 
ies, and I brought the recipe home. 


A TRIP TO CLAIRBORNE 
COUNTY is not usually a matter of 
sitting in on a meeting. I spent an 
interesting day with Mrs. Mildred 
Shumate, supervisor. In addition to 
the scheduled meeting, we managed 
to get in a visit to Powell Valley 
School, where we found Clarence 
Breeding, agriculture teacher, has a 
program going on that is really fine. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT in 
Grainger County, J. T. Wolfen- 
barger, is the high school coach. I 
don't think I have ever seen a brand 
new president do a more efficient 
job of conducting a meeting. Our 
topic was “Teacher Tenure” and the 
group seemed very interested. The 
association made plans for the first 
yearbook and for meetings for the 
rest of the year. I also visited Kings- 
wood School with Mrs. Pearl John- 
son, supervisor. Head of the school 
at Tate Springs is Dr. Wachtel, and 
he is doing a marvelous job of help- 
ing underprivileged children learn 
to get along in the world. 


OUR WILLIAMSON COUNTY 
trip was a series of visits to schools. 
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Nelle Burton, the supervisor, is 
proud of her teachers, and has every 
reason to be. The teachers at Little 
East Fork School had carefully 
planned their objectives for the year, 
and their activities revolved around 
them. At Grassland School, the 
children were thrilled with their own 
pictures, taken by the teachers and 
placed on the bulletin board. They 
told us just what they were study- 
ing when the pictures were made. 


OBION COUNTY teachers were 
taking advantage of their “cotton- 
picking vacation” to attend a curric- 
ulum workshop directed by C. D. 
Hilliard, the supervisor, and spon- 
sored by Memphis State College. 


FUTURE TEACHERS OF 
AMERICA chapters are doing a 
good job this year. Each report 
makes us beam with pride at the 
work teachers and students are do- 
ing. More high school chapters 
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have been organized this year, and 
the colleges—both state and private 
~—are continuing their work. 


DISTRICT PTA MEETINGS this 
year were under the direction of 
Mrs. E. B. Roberts and Dorothy 
Minnich, president and _ extension 
secretary, respectively, Mrs. Roberts 
proved charming and _ thoughtful, 
and Miss Minnich is enthusiastic and 
capable. I went to Dayton, Lou- 
don and Smithville, and enjoyed 
meeting the PTA members who 
turned out for the district confer- 
ences. 


HARDEMAN COUNTY §$sched- 
uled and conducted a county-wide 
workshop like the state-wide one in 
Murfreesboro last June. Planned 
by Mrs. Elta Dorris and Mrs. Oma 
Dixon (president and supervisor), it 
seems to be a big success. We 
split into discussion groups, each 
group discussing four questions suc- 
cessively, and came back together 
to summarize the evening’s work. 
Some of the teachers said this was 


the best meeting of the year. And’ 


other counties in that area are plan- 
ning similar meetings. Kathleen 
Wright, supervisor, and Joan Eason, 
president of the McNairy County 


(Continued on page 22) 


The Spring City Elementary School's fourth grade raises the flag in front of 


the building. The teacher is Mrs. W. K. Evans. Darwin Womack is prin- 
cipal of the school, where flag raising ceremonies are handled by the third, 


fourth and fifth grades in rotation. 
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Setter Sooke by, Troguots 


AMONG THE MANY FINE TEXTBOOKS for the elementary and junior high school grades, 
published by the IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., are these widely popular, Gaveushiy 
classroom-tested, highly successful teaching tools: 


IN ARITHMETIC —the Iroquois New Standard Arithmetics, Enlarged Edition; by Patton and Young. 
A complete program from the first grade through the eighth. A series noted for its teachableness. 


IN HISTORY —Early Days in the New World (Grade 5), Long Ago in the Old World (Grade 6), and 
The Story of Our America (Grade 7), by Southworth and Southworth. New, modern, colorful. 
Presents living history by authors famous for their ability to write for the young American. 


IN SCIENCE—Science and You (Grade 7), Living With Science (Grade 8), and Our Surroundings 
(Grade 9), by Fowler, Collister, and Thurston. Attractively illustrated, fascinating, up-to-date, 
and full of excellent teaching aids. 


IN LITERATURE AND LITERARY READERS (BASIC) —the well-known Beacon Lights of Literature 
series. Among the titles are such colorful, attractive books as Gateway to Adventure (Grade 4), 
Roads to Anywhere (Grade 5), Toward Pleasant Shores (Grade 6), True and Otherwise (Grade 7), 
and Tales and Trails (Grade 8). Lively selections, brightly illustrated, designed to make good 


reading good fun. 


REPRESENTATIVE FOR TENNESSEE T. A. Passons Box 329 Sparta 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


New York 


Home Office: Syracuse 2, New York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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Ginr_ and. 
Company. 


Yes-There's News! 


Doorways to Discovery 
The New Ginn Basic Reader for the Seventh Grade 


Tales of adventure in the wilderness and jungle, of the supernatural, of boys and girls 
who showed courage and character; sailors' yarns; stories and real-life accounts from 
sports and science; inspiring narratives about such leaders as Franklin, Mme. Currie, Clara 
Barton, and David Livingstone—here is absorbing reading of high literary caliber for your 
7th-grade pupils. 


A real program of poetry, too, is built into the book with selections from Frost, Benet, 
Teasdale, de la Mare, Guiterman, and many others. Biography is introduced in a new 
and exciting way in a unit entitled, “The Story behind the Story”. 


The selections throughout are perfectly geared to 7th-grade reading. Book lists and 
challenging activities. Unusually attractive illustrations, many in full color. Written by 
David H. Russell, Mabel Snedaker, and Doris Gates. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual 
in Preparation. Write today for more information. 


165 Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta 3, Georgia 
Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 














Haynes, Inc., Yellowstone Park, Wyoming 


ah My Ay | ime 


The bus tour paused in Yellowstone National Park, and stood still long enough to have a picture made. 


FORTY-NINERS OF 51 


In the birthplace of the United 
Nations, where the blue Pacific meets 
the golden west, nearly 150 Tennes- 
seeans spent the first week in July. As 
delegates to the NEA Representative 
Assembly in San Francisco, they 
mixed the business of the nation’s 
largest professional association with 
the pleasure of the cable cars and 
Chinatown. 

The fun began early for 37 mem- 
bers of the Tennessee delegation, 
when they boarded the TEA-Travel, 
Inc.-Air-Conditioned-Coach Tour 
early on June 23. The pre-arranged 
itinerary looked impressive enough, 
but they were not satisfied. Using 


the Kansas floods as an excuse, they 
detoured through Missouri, and Sun- 
day morning found them parked in 
front of President Truman’s home in 
Independence. An invitation to Mrs. 
Truman to join the group was de- 
clined. Mark Twain and the Mormon 
Temple were not ignored, but jin 
Colorado the tour met a real, live 
celebrity. There they collected auto- 
graphs from the man who had con- 
ducted his own funeral and, the pre- 
vious week, had been subject of a 
picture-story in Life magazine. 

The trip to San Francisco was just 
one beautiful sight after another. 
Coming back, they drove through 


the Redwood Forest, to Oregon, and 
back to Yellowstone National Park 
where, as guests at Old Faithful Inn, 
the tour members watched the fa- 
mous geyser go through its paces and 
ran into a herd or a flock or a colony 
—at any rate, a great many brown 
bears. The bears took one look and 
walked off. 


Nobody drowned in the Great Salt 
Lake. Nobody discovered gold in 
the copper mines. Nobody fell into 
a canyon or off Pike’s Peak. The ex- 
hausted group that stumbled into 

Nashville July 18 testified to the suc- 
cess of the trip—and the bus driver 
was still friends with them. They all 
said it was a grand way to go toa 
convention. 





JOIN THE TOUR TO 


Detroit and Points Northeast 


| N view of the success of the 1951 

TEA-Travel, Inc. Tour to San 
Francisco, and in response to many 
requests, another such tour has been 
scheduled for the trip to Detroit next 
June and July. The National Edu- 


cation Association will hold its an- 
nual convention in the Michigan city 
June 30-July 5. 

Travel, Inc., has prepared a tenta- 
tive itinerary covering 21 days just 
preceding and following the con- 


Tour Reservation Form 


Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event 


Name 





School Address 





Home Address 





| 
| 
| 
I 
! 
Please reserve space for me on the Detroit Tour, June 28-July 18. I 
! 
| 
| 
I 
| 
! 
1 


| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
J 





vention. Here is the schedule, as 

proposed at this time but subject to 

minor changes. The complete tour 

(except for meals at all times and 

hotel accommodations in Detroit) 

will cost approximately $180. If you 
are interested in the tour, call at the 
office of the TEA or Travel, Inc., 

(209 Fourth Ave., North) any time 

after January 12 for complete de- 

tails. 

June 28: Nashville to Louisville 
with stops at “My Old Kentucky 
Home” in Bardstown and at 
Lincoln’s birthplace, Hogdensville, 
Kentucky. 

June 29: Louisville to Detroit 

June 29-July 5: NEA Convention 

July 5: Detroit to Niagara Falls 
with complete sightseeing in Ni- 
agara Falls area 

July 6: Niagara Falls to Toronto 
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July 7: Toronto to Ottawa: Sight- 
_seeing through Thousand Islands 
enroute to Ottowa, and in Ottowa, 
capitol of Canada 
July 8: Ottawa to Montreal with 
sightseeing in Montreal 
July 9: Montreal to Quebec with 
sightseeing in Quebec 
July 10: Quebec to Sherbrooke 
July 11: Sherbrooke to Boston, 
routed through the White Moun- 
tains, with sightseeing in Concord 
July 12: Sightseeing in greater 
Boston area 
July 13: Boston to New York, with 
sightseeing in New York 
July 14: Continuation of New York 
sightseein 
July 15: New York to Washington, 
with sightseeing in Washington 
July 16: Continuation of Washing- 
ton sightseeing 
July 17: Washington to Bristol, 
routed through beautiful Shenon- 
doah Valley 
July 18: Bristol to Nashville 
The tour price includes round trip 
transportation via modern air-con- 
ditioned motor coach, all hotel ac- 
commodations except while in 
Detroit, sightseeing throughout tour, 
handling of all baggage and the 
services of a tour escort. In addi- 
tion to that sightseeing done from 
the motor coach, arrangements have 
been made for many sightseeing trips 
using local professional lecturers. 
These points will include Niagara 
Falls, Montreal, Quebec, Boston, 
New York and Washington. Fre- 
quent rest stops will be made daily, 
and there will be no all-night driv- 
ing. 
Would you like to go to the NEA 
convention and then take a wonder- 
ful tour? Then clip, complete and 
return this reservation form, along 
with your check in the amount of 
$25. In the event you find you can- 
not make the trip, your deposit will 
be refunded. 





LET THEM EAT CAKE 
(Continued from page 9) 

with talking across the bridge table 

on a little slam bid. 

The school lunchroom supervisor 
and a helper planned and cooked 
the meals, supplies for which had 
been brought up ahead of time by 
the school bus. Women teachers 
took turns washing the dishes in 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Sources of 
Free Pictures 


Here’s welcome listings 
for teachers and librarians 


Sources of Free Pictures, just printed, 
include such curriculum materials as 
pictures, maps, charts, exhibits, posters. 
These are useful either to cumula- 
tive development of units of work or 
to enrich and supplement traditional 
courses of study. Also helps 





schools and teachers 
build their own visual 


educational files. 


Subjects are arranged 






Bruce Miller, compiler, is Supt. 
Schools, Riverside, California. He 
began this compilation of source lists 
as a practical hobby when faced with 
the problem of getting picture aids 
outside a limited school-budget. 


In any source list, Mr. Miller knows, 
it is impossible to include all types of 
free pictures. And, while each source 





alphabetically. To give 
you the scope, see box, 
right. Here are subjects 
appearing just under “A”: 
Agriculture, Air, Airplanes, 
Alaska, Aluminum, Amphibi- 
ans, Animals, Antarctic, Ants, 
Aquarium, Arabia, Art, As- © 
tronomy, Atomic Energy, 





Atoms, Australia, Automobiles. 


Some of the Subjects 
which are Listed (5 
Africa * Aluminum me 
Animals °* Birds 
Butterflies * Cater- “/ 
pillars * Chocolate 
Conservation * Dairy 
Products * Frogs * Gar- 
dening * Interior Deco- 
rating * Jet Planes 
Mexico * Oranges * Rep- 
tiles * Rubber * Sea Life 
Textiles * Weather 


is verified, a manu- 









facturer, travel, 
trade or govern- 
ment bureau might 
run out of certain 
pieces. So tell what you 
are making of the pictures 
so that substitutes can be 





sent when necessary. 





A 


If you are further interested—This 28-page booklet soURCES OF FREE PICTURES by BRUCE 
MILLER, Supt. Schools, Riverside, Cal., 50¢ postpaid, Write to BOX 369, RIVERSIDE, CAL, 


Millions daily chew WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM because 
it refreshes taste and keeps mouth and throat cool 
and comfortable. Too, the long-lasting delicious 
flavor is such a satisfying treat. Just try it sometime. 












pairs, while the ax leered at the men 
who attempted to provide cooking 
and fireplace wood. 

The trip was financed in part by 
the Alamo School Board, with the 
teachers making up the difference of 
$7.31 per teacher. 

The whole experience proved that 
the quality of profundity in in-serv- 
ice training can be strained by such 
things as faculty camping trips. We 


may not want our mercy diluted, 
Mr. Shakespeare, but it won't hurt to 
take a little starch out of our pro- 
fessional collars. And, if there’s any 
doubt about whether this paragraph 
concerns a washing or a meal, let us 
thoroughly confuse everyone by sug- 
gesting that Alamo teachers found 
that they drank more greedily of the 
well of knowledge when it was well- 
flavored with milk and honey. 
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PROMOTION POLICY 
(Continued from page 10) 
tion make about learning and are 
these assumptions defensible? 
Function of the School 

In our society there are many so- 
cial institutions which have some 
interest in children and youth—the 
home, the church, the school,. the 
courts, the amusement agencies, em- 
ployers, the radio, the press, and 
others. We have tended to say in 
our society that each of these social 
institutions, while interested in the 
child, has unique functions to per- 
form in his regard. There is gen- 
eral agreement, I believe, that it is 
the school’s unique function to edu- 
cate the children of our country—to 
help them develop the understand- 
ings and skills necessary for effec- 
tive living in our society. 

But the question is seriously raised 
by many as to whether it is appro- 
priately the school’s function to act 
as a selection agency for employers 
in our society. Employers want to 
get, in the answer to one simple 
question “How far did you go in 
school?” the same information that 


the customer gets in buying beef. 
Government inspectors currently in- 
spect and grade beef into seven 
grades. As consumers of meat we 
feel much satisfaction in seeing the 
grade stamped on the beef so that 
we know what we get for our money. 

Is it appropriately the function of 
the schools to do the same thing to 
children? We do now! But should 
we? One of the first things an em- 
ployer asks of a prospective em- 
ployee these days is “How far did 
you go in school?” and when he 
answers “Fourth grade” or “Tenth 
grade” that stamps the grade of beef 
on that person for life! Is it appro- 
priately the function of the school 
thus to sort people out and brand 
them for life? When the schools 
serve this function of a selection 
agency, does it not interfere serious- 
ly with its educative function? It 
seems that to arrive at a good 
promotion policy, schools must re- 
view their functions and ask, also, if 
being a selection agency is an ac- 
ceptable one. 


Nature of Democracy 
If our goal in American education 





is to train effective citizens in a 
democracy, then the kind of defini- 
tion we make of democracy is im- 
portant. Particularly is this true if 
we believe that one of the best ways 
for a school to teach democracy is 
to practice it and to let children learn 
by example. We must ask ourselves 
if our promotion policies—present or 
proposed—are consistent with the 
specific ideals that we set up in our 
definition of democracy. 


More specifically, what does 
equality of opportunity mean for 
promotion policies? Is the ideal of 
equality of opportunity consistent 
with a policy of sorting children out? 
Currently in some states we are sort- 
ing out of our school system about 
46% of the children before they start 
high school. They are being denied 
opportunities that others have. By 
denying a high school education to 
those who don't learn as rapidly, 
or to those who can learn best with 
their hands, or to those whose verbal 
facility is not as highly developed, 
are we being consistent with our 
democratic ideals? In determining 
a good promotion policy, it seems 








guage fundamentals 


uations ) 


Representative: 


J. Lewis Doran 
2119 Capers Street 


Nashville, Tennessee 





® Drill and practice materials that insure 
pupil retention and application of lan- 


® Activities that stress “learning by do- 
ing” (the use of basic skills in many sit- 


® Exercises that concentrate on the writing 
of original sentences and the develop- 
ment of sound speech habits 

And note the BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks: for Grades 3-8, DAILY DRILLS 

IN LANGUAGE SKILLS; for Grades 9-12, BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 

and HANDBOOKS. These workbooks teach as they drill and are invaluable for use either 

with the basic texts or independently. 


It’s In 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


( That Complete Language Program for Grades 3 through 12) 


that you will find... 


Write for full information 


Kow, Petersou aud (a, 


Evanston, Illinois 


® A thorough reteaching of skills from 
grade to grade 


® Proofreading exercises that sharpen the 
pupil’s ability to discern and correct his 
own mistakes 


© A comprehensive testing program which 
permits the child to discover his own 
needs and measure his progress. 
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that one would need to examine 

carefully the nature of our demo- 

cratic ideals for guidance. 
Individual Differences 

It would seem that a good promo- 
tion policy is going to be highly de- 

ndent on the resources of the 
school to provide for individual dif- 
ferences. Some of these resources 
are: 

1. Teaching personnel who can 
adapt their classroom methods and 
content to a wide range of abilities 
and interests. 

2. Instructional materials which 
can also meet needs of a wide range 
of abilities and interests, which can 
teach through a variety of senses, 
which include audio-visual aids of 
many kinds, and a library with a 
wide range of materials. 

3. Personnel data with which to 
identify individual differences, 


which grow out of a good system 
of records on each child and a vari- 
ety of available evaluation instru- 
ments. 

4, Physical plant resources to pro- 
vide outlets for a variety of activities 
and interests, such as gym or play- 
ground facilities, shop or construc- 
tion facilities, and others. 

It seems important that the avail- 
ability of resources to provide for in- 
dividual differences be looked into 
in the development of a good 
promotion policy. 

What does all this add up to in 
the way of a promotion policy? For 
each school staff which considers 
these five areas of thinking, they will 
probably add up to something slight- 
ly different. That difference is good, 
providing each school staff under- 
stands and believes in what it is 


doing. 





At the beginning of school, a 
very friendly gesture is a let- 
ter from the parents to the 
teachers. Here is one from 
the news-letter of the White 
Pine Baptist Church. 


TO THE TEACHERS OF 
WHITE PINE SCHOOL: 


Happy New Year! 


We know it isn’t January Ist, 
but for you and the hundreds of 
boys and girls who have enrolled 
in the school, it is a new year 
indeed! 

Most of you are already in 
contact with lives you have 
only met casually before. Every 
orie of them expects to make 
some kind of progress this year. 
It may be that the progress they 
want to make, and the progress 
you have in mind for them may 
be in entirely different direc- 
tions, but that is always true, 
and you already know that your 
task is to help them make some 
adjustments. 

We have entrusted to your 
care the most precious things we 
possess. (If you don’t believe it, 
just see what happens when 
Johnny or Sally comes home and 
recites a tearful tale of having 
been treated unfairly or 
abused!) Their very lives are 
under your control. We don’t 
envy you your task, and al- 
though you will find us coming 


ee 





to you all through the year with 
suggestions as to how you should 
be doing a better job, we know 
down deep in our hearts that 
you are capable of handling the 
situations that will arise in the 
classrooms. 

We want Johnny and Sally to 
learn how to read and spell and 
figure this year, and we also ex- 
pect them to learn how to live 
together and make good citi- 
zens, and, somewhere along the 
line, we hope you can kindle a 
fire of ambition and courage, 
and inspire them to keep their 
lives turned toward the pure and 
beautiful things of life. We 
want someone to show them the 
world of opportunity that is 
awaiting their coming, that in 
spite of the ignorance and pov- 
erty and meanness and sordid- 
ness of the world which will 
reach for and try to hold them, 
that there is a love that can over- 
come it all, and that only 
through this love will they find 
the joy of really living. 

Don't just tell them—teach 
them! 

And to this end we shall con- 
tinue to uphold you in our every 
prayer. We love you. We have 
faith in you. We know you will 
not fail. 

THE CHRISTIAN PARENTS 
OF WHITE PINE 
COMMUNITY 
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y that meets 


your every radio need” 


THE RESURGENCE of the educational 
use of radio highlights the need of 
good equipment, with above-average 
tone quality and reception to meet the 
specialized requirements of classroom 
listening. 

RCA Victor is proud to offer a new 
AM-FM receiver, The Livingston, 
which meets your every school need. 
Here is an instrument which provides 
the finest reception of standard AM 
broadcasts . . . and if your school is 
fortunate enough to be within range of 
an educational FM station, The Liv- 
ingston (Model 1R81) also offers in- 
comparable FM reception. . 


The Livingston has the famed 
“Golden Throat” tone system with 
an eight-inch speaker for console-type 
tone quality. Two built-in antennas 
for FM and Standard broadcast. And, 
of course, there is a phono-jack which 
allows you to plug in a record player, 
like the “Victrola’”* 45 Attachment 
for superb record reproduction. 

Your local RCA Victor dealer will 
be pleased to demonstrate this fine 
receiver for you. Fill out the coupon 
below for literature describing this 
and many other RCA Victor radio 
receivers. 


** Victrola” —T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE DETAILED INFORMATION 


c-co 














dees Ssiin chilean dees edininitin Ui iis exam ete cms ti 4 
Educational Services, Dept.133-AA | 
Radio Corporation of America | 
Camden, N. J. | 
Please send me complete information on 
the RCA Victor radio, The Livingston 
(Model iR81). : 
Name | 
School | 

| 

Street | 
City. State | 
ests cen ties win in in bs decay et ess ets nae eae dns ian J 
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TEACHER NEEDS MONEY 
(Continued from page 11) 
individual members, and these offi- 
cials are just about as tight-lipped 

as the sphinx. 

From the very start the Knoxville 
Teachers Credit Union has had the 
blessing and cooperation of the 
Board of Education and the School 
Administration. When it was first 
organized, many Knoxville teachers 
were in the clutches of loan sharks 
whose interest rates were sometimes 
in excess of 50%. There are still prob- 
ably teachers who are paying the 
penalty of higher interest rates and 
lower investment returns by not 
availing themselves of credit union 
services, but each year the number 
of members increases and the vol- 
ume of loans and shares keep climb- 
ing. During recent years a number 
of teachers who would “neither a 
borrower nor a lender be” have be- 
come “$5.00” members in order to be 
eligible to the cash discounts which 
a number of Knoxville merchants 
have extended to Credit Union mem- 
bers. 

There is nothing unusual about 
the success of the Knoxville Teach- 


ers Gredit Union. What -has been 
done by the Knoxville teachers can 
be done by others. Usually credit 
unions should not be organized un- 
less there is a potential membership 
of around 200; but the Negro teach- 
ers of Knoxville have operated a suc- 
cessful credit union with a potential 
membership of only about half that 
number. In many cases it is prac- 
tical for the teachers within a city 
to combine with the teachers in the 
surrounding county in the organiza- 
tion of a credit union. The Dallas 
(Texas) Teachers Credit Union, 
with assets over a million dollars, 
provides credit union services for 
the teachers of Dallas, Dallas 
County, and the local university. 

If you are interested in organizing 
a teachers credit union, you should 
write to Dr. Frank Hubbard, Direc- 
tor of Research, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C., and ask for the 
bulletin, “How to Organize a Teach- 
ers Credit Union”. 


The author of this article repre- 
sents Tennessee and other Southern 
states on the Credit Union Com- 
mittee of the National Education 


Association and in such capacity can 
provide advice and limited assistance 
in organizing new teacher credit 
unions and in increasing the effec- 
tiveness of those already organized. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
NORWAY 


The University of Oslo (Norway) 
will hold its sixth summer school 
from June 21 to August 2, 1952, for 
American and Canadian students 
who have completed at least their 
freshman year in any accredited 
college or university. A special 
feature of the session will be an 
Institute for English-Speaking 
Teachers. 


Six semester hours credit may be 
earned during the six weeks course. 
Estimated expenses, including trans- 
portation, total about $700. For a 
catalog of courses and preliminary 
application materials, write Oslo 
Summer School Admissions Office, 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. 











Heath’s Complete English Program 











for grades 1-8 





Grades 3-8 


ENGLISH IS OUR LANGUAGE 
Sterling, Strickland, Lindahl, Koch, 
Rice, Leafgreen, Bishop 
Guide for Teaching Grades 1 and 2 
Textbooks, Studybooks, and Guides for Teaching 


A Sian of Quality 











for grades 7-9 





JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5th ed. 
Tressler and Shelmadine 
Books I, II, III, Practice Books, Teachers’ 


Manual, and Answer Books 





“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


Library Binding 


Prebound Books 


and 











for grades 9-12 





J. C. Tressler 


ENGLISH IN ACTION, 5th ed. 


Courses I, II, III, IV, Practice Books, 
Teachers’ Manuals, and Answer Books 








50 Pryor St., N.E. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Tennessee Agent: 
Mr. W. T. Stevens 








New Method Book Bindery 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 





: | ~ 


INC. 
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First Scholarship 
Winners Announced 


Ten Tennessee high school seniors 
were prize winners in the first of four 
scholarship contests conducted by 
the Lion Oil Company of El Dorado, 
Arkansas. In the first contest, which 
closed October 15, third prize of 
$100 was awarded to Helen Eth- 
ridge, Cohn High School, Nashville. 
Winners of $25 each were Shirley 
Ruth Brown, Messick High, Mem- 
phis; Louise C. Fracchia, Holy Name 
High, Memphis; W. C. Taylor, III, 
Castle Heights Military Academy, 
Lebanon; Harley E. Jackson, Hills- 
boro High, Franklin; Ernestine Reed, 
St. Augustine High, Memphis; Fran- 
ces Lawhon, South Side High, 
Memphis; Nevin Trammell, Jr., Hills- 
boro High, Nashville; Marilyn Little- 
john, Howard High, Nashville; and 
Charlotte Davis, West End High, 
Nashville. 

Teacher-sponsors of the winners 
received cash prizes, also. 

C. R. Olson, director of the Lion 
Oil Scholarship Fund, characterized 
the students’ attitude as a “keen 
awareness of the individual respon- 
sibility of each citizen for preserving 
the American way of life.” He 
added, “The hundreds of essays 
studied in the judging of the con- 
test demonstrated a serious-minded 
approach to the major problems of 
our times.” 

Judges in the first contest, for 
essays on the subject “What I Want 
From Education,” were Dr. Matt L. 
Ellis, president, and Dr. Robert L. 
Campbell and Dr. W. C. Buthman 
of Hendrix College, Conway, Arkan- 
sas. The second contest, closing 
on December 15, was for essays on 
“What Does My Country Deserve 
From Me?” 

The program sponsors four con- 
tests during the school year with 
prizes in each ranging from a $1,000 
one year full college scholarship to 
22 merit prizes of $25 each. Each of 
the four first prize winning essays 
is entered in the final judging for an 
additional grand prize of a three 
year $3,000 scholarship. This award 
will be made soon after March 31, 
1952. 

In addition to the contests for high 
school students, the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund is also conducting two 
essay contests for Southern high 
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© NOW!.... A Dynamic Modern Approoch 
— to Language Study 


he GOOD ENGLISH SERIES 


by Shane-Ferris-Keener 


“Modern” in its emphasis on child development... “Traditional” 
in its thoroughness... designed to help today's child grow in 
confidence and understanding ...a 1952 series of elementary 
English texts for grades 2-8. 


A flexible program which meets classroom needs. *Develops 
competence in language usage. *Provides opportunities for 
developing creative abilities and appreciations. *Develops 
social confidence. 


LAIDLAW BHUTHERS, INC. 


DALLAS ATLANTA 








Now listed in Tennessee 


WORD MASTERY 
Spellera 


NEW, but already the leader! Adopted 
in nearly 4000 school systems .. . 
state-adopted in Texas and California! 


Cheech These New Features 


¥ improved SPELLING READINESS Program! 
¢ Self-Propelled—EASY for Teacher and Pupil! 
¢ Plenty of Exercises on SPELLING “HARD SPOTS”! 
¢ Careful Attention to WORD MEANINGS and USAGE! 
¢ PROVED TEACHING METHODS Provide Maximum Results! 
¥ Based on the Most MODERN RESEARCH—Thoroughly Tested! 





By David H. Patton 


For All Grades ¢ SCIENTIFIC and Practical WORD List Selection and Allocation! 
1-8 ¢ Thorough DICTIONARY READINESS and DICTIONARY TRAINING! 
¢ COMPLETE WORD STUDY PROGRAM With Phonics and English Skills! 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. 


Affiliated with American Education Press—400 S. Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Tennessee Representative: Browder R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, Nushville 











school teachers with three $1,200 
college scholarships to be awarded 
in each competition. The first con- 
test closed on December 15, on the 
subject “How I Can Improve Edu- 
cation in the South.” 


Student essays must be 500 words 
or less, and the teacher entries must 
be 1,500 words or less. Details of 
the contest are available from the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dora- 
do, Arkansas. 
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TO BE A TEACHER 
(Continued from page 8) 


maintained, as nearly as possible. 
A dull, disinterested, tired look may 
be due to improper ventilation. The 
teacher may aid in proper lighting 
by asking for adequate light bulbs, 
rearranging desks, adjusting shades, 
and asking that classroom walls be 
painted in a light color. 

A good teacher will teach children 
to respect and care for the building 
and equipment. Many times, when 








| 
CRAYOLA 


is Your Crayon 


You enjoy using cRAYOLA. You get 
asense of satisfaction from its clear, 
deep, true colors—light touch—rich 
texture—non-smudging perma- 
nence—unbending firmness. That’s 
because CRAYOLA is “a quality prod- 
uct,” deserving its unique eminence 
in school art edu- 
cation. Box assort- 
ments 8, 12, 16, 24 
and 48 colors. Also 
furnished inbulk for 


individual needs. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO, 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 

















they have had a part in improving 
and making the building or room 
attractive, they will take more in- 
terest in keeping it in nice condition. 


“And the teacher, of course, 
should be attractive, too.” 


A good teacher will strive for a 
desirable classroom atmosphere at 
at all times. A student who sits in 


and magazines, by being willing to 
try new methods of teaching, and 
by having some relaxing hobby or 
recreational activity. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


class with a feeling of uneasiness, 


fear or tension will be unhappy and 


will never make the most of his edu- | 


cational opportunities. A successful 
teacher will always maintain discip- 
line in the classroom, and she will 
act on reason rather than impulse. 

In addition to the attractive class- 
room the teacher shouid keep herself 
physically, mentally and emotionally 
fit. She should appear each day at- 
tractively dressed and well groomed. 
A happy smile and a pleasant greet- 
ing may mean more than she will 


ever know. And she will remember | 


that a sense of humor is good for 
any Class period. 

Some one has said that “person- 
ality is our ability to please and in- 
fluence others.” Few factors 
more important in determining the 
course of one’s life than is person- 
ality. No grouchy, self-centered, un- 
interesting instructor ever gets a 


are | 


satisfactory student response. A good | 


teacher is ready to admit her mis- 


takes and is not too proud to apolo- | 


gize for an error unintentionally 
committed. But she does not make 
too many mistakes, for then her stu- 
dents will lose confidence in her. 


“Well, at least I have my degree 
and teacher’s certificate.” 


Certain academic training and a 
nicely framed diploma do not neces- 
sarily mean that one is qualified for 
teaching. A good academic back- 
ground and knowledge of subject 
matter are very essential. But new 
and inexperienced teachers too often 
believe the secret of successful teach- 
ing is to have a thorough knowledge 
of educational psychology. It is true 
that such knowledge is of great help, 
but it is successful only when given 
a practical and common sense appli- 
cation. 

Besides formal training, I would 
say that teachers should keep them- 
selves on the firing line by being 
members of professional organiza- 
tions, by reading professional books 


the best information... 
Stop at 


DINKLER HOTELS 
in the South 





\ | adn Atlanta 
the DINKLER-ANSLEY 
mn e 


he| DINKLER-TUTWILER 


i” j 
| in Birmingham 
it 


i} 
f Jin New Orleans 


_ the ST. CHARLES 


J ” 
. im Nashvilie 
the ANDREW JACKSON 


” 
in Montgomery 
the DINKLER- 
JEFFERSON DAVIS 


CARLING DINKLER, President 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 








There’s nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping 
compound for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and sweep 
it off. SWAX cleans and polishes 


in one operation. There’s no sand 


or grit in SWAX — so it won't 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. A little 
SWAX goes a long way. Order from 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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Look, Hear, Now! 


Films are 16mm sound, black-and-white, 
classroom tested, and may be secured from 
local distributors. For those you are un- 
able to locate, a note to Mrs. Pellett will 
be forwarded to the producers. 
ADVENTURES OF WILLIE SKUNK 
10 min., Young America Films 

As they watch Willie, Mother Skunk’s 
problem child, Bobby and Jane in the film 
and the young audiences at school see 
lessons in natural science and in human 
behavior. Mother Skunk, who thinks that 
humans smell awful, takes her five young 
on a food hunt in the woods and over the 
brook, but trouble-bound Willie lags be- 
hind, meets—and squirts!—a cow, and has a 
free ride home. Munro Leaf’s narration 
has his usual charm and aptness. Other 
similar titles rich in language arts and 
science interest for the primary people are 
ADVENTURING Pups, MOTHER Ducx’s Sur- 
prise, and Two Litrrie Raccoons by the 
same producers. 


EFFECTIVE CRITICISM 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 


In the school newspaper office, Ted 
learns about criticism—how to take it, 
how to give it; the difference between crit- 
icism of himself and of something he has 
done. He also found that to take it you 
must want it, understand and evaluate it, 
and put it to use. To give effective criti- 
cism, he found you should want to help 
and you should understand and evaluate 
constructively. Other good films using role- 
playing to define real life problems for 
thought and discussion are FuN oF BEING 
THoucutTFuL and How To GivE AND TAKE 
INSTRUCTION. 


Feetinc Lerr Our? 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 
Dramatizing common aspects of a com- 
mon teen-age problem, Mike shows what 
to do and not to do, and starts your group 
discussing its own situations. Mike finds 
that his reaction to rejection by the 
“clique” separates him from making other 
teal friends. Then he wakes up and 
grows up. This film dévelops sympathetic 
understanding of a social isolate and of the 
clique group, as it shows for junior and 
senior high youth and young adults the 
Superior adjustment of more mature types 
of response. 


Wortp TRADE FOR BETTER LIVING 
20 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
“Most folks couldn’t live the way they 
do without world trade,” points out the 
captain of a good ship as he tells the story 
of cargo carried the world over. Telling of 
interdependence, the voices of many peo- 
ple arc heard: “We in Europe have to 
trade or we'd die.” “South America must 
trade to live better.” “India must have 
goods from machines and the machines 
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themselves.” Charts and diagrams com- 
pare the organization of a local community 
and the world community, and a map 
shows areas of production and trade cen- 
ters. The captain says, “Barriers to trade 
don’t make sense to me,” as he brings up 
other problems in the world trade _pic- 
ture; public opinion and national plan 
support, protective tariff and trade restric- 
tions, international balance of payments 
and barter, different standards of living 
and labor, mass production and use of 
human and natural resources. Similar to 
Propuctivity: KEY To PLENTy, this new 
film finds its keys in labor, tools and ma- 
chines, and the skill, will and freedom 
to use them. High school, college or adult 
groups will find their thinking stimulated 
by the film. 


Soutu Paciric IsLAND CHILDREN 
10 min., color, Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Films 

Where today and tomorrow are the same 
(just west of the date line) and yesterday 
and today are alike (primitive ways show 
little “modern” change) is the largest of 
the Fiji Islands. Under coconut trees by 
a coral lagoon, village life is a series of 
simple chores: Mother and daughters pre- 
pare food (tapioca and taro) while father 
and sons spear fish. A new house is built 
of bamboo and palm, and the men go on 
a big fish drive. Children go to outdoor 
school and later join in the celebration of 
the fish feast where traditional dances and 
rhythms are shown, concluding a docu- 
mentary film interesting to elementary 
school children and their elders alike. This 
is the newest in the series of films on chil- 
dren of other lands. 
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Mrs. Dorothea Pellett | 
826 Watson i 
Topeka, Kansas | 
Please ask the producers to send in- : 
formation as to where I may secure | 
the following films: | 
2: | 
2. | 
3. ! 
Name ! 
Subject taught ; 
School name | 
School address i 
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Tennessee 
Educators 
Prefer 


these educationally 
superior teaching films 





from GREEK CHILDREN 


e Teachers in this state appreciate 
the higher educational standards 
of EBFilms — the teaching films 
produced by educators for educa- 
tors. And your schools find that 
EBFilms give them greater subject 
matter correlation. For this largest 
of all film libraries offers not just 
a single film on a subject, but a 
whole series of films. 
* 


See These Recently Released EBFilms 
®@ Susan B. Anthony 
@ Booker T. Washington 
@ Abraham Lincoln 
@ Insurance Against Fire Losses 
* 


Your EBF representatives are 


CLAUDE E. BROCK 
101 Marietta Street, Atlanta, Georgia 


CARL BROCKETT 
P. O. Box 1026, Nashville, Tennessee 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS 


Wilmette, Illinois 
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DIARY 
(Continued from page 12) 


Association, have already reported 
the success of their workshop con- 
ducted along these lines. 


IN JACKSON I attended the West 
Tennessee Negro‘Education Associa- 
tion meeting and spoke to the PTA 
regional meeting being held at the 
same time. The teachers—and the 
parents—were really filled with inter- 
est and enthusiasm, and they are do- 
ing much to help the cause of edu- 
cation. 


IN ANDERSON COUNTY, Su- 
perintendent Frank Erwin and su- 
pervisors Mrs. Lucille Hill and Fain 
Potter took me visiting. We went 
to Shinliver School, a school I had 
visited previously when classes were 
being taught in the gymnasium and 
other make-shift rooms. This time, 
the classes had moved out of the 
gym into a new addition of nice 
classrooms, and the teachers were 
much happier, naturally. Then we 
went to Glen Alpine School, where 
we saw another new addition and 
ate a lunch of the best soup in Ten- 
nessee. We ended up at River View 
School. The children there have 
adopted a young deer—or he has 
adopted them—and the animal comes 
to school every day. He will play 
around the school until recess, when 
he joins the children in their games. 


IN HAMBLEN COUNTY, Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Smith, the super- 
visor, and I visited Witt School, 
where Mrs. Broyles is principal; 
Union Heights School, where Steve 
Campbell is principal (he is also 
president of the association), and 
where we saw some very good bul- 
letin boards; and Manley School, 
where H. E. Wallace is principal, 
and the school is named for Kath- 
leen Manley, a Baptist missionary 
whose home is nearby. 


WE HAVE RECEIVED twenty- 
one yearbooks this fall, many of 
them published for the first time. 
Several local associations are pub- 
lishing newsletters from time to 
time, and three associations have 
called to our attention special sec- 
tions of their newspapers devoted to 
public schools. More associations 
have been active, and will be send- 
ing us reports soon, we hope. 
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The Association of Schoo] Business 
Officials of the United States and 
Canada held its annual meeting in 
Toronto, October 15-18. Shown above 
are a group of officials attending the 
meeting. From the left, C. A. Mc- 
Canless, director of the Finance Di- 
vision, Tennessee State Department 


Business Officials Get Together 








Photo: William H. Milliken, Jr. 


of Education; Dexter M. Jeffords, 
business director, Oak Ridge Schools; 
A. L. Livingston, office manager, 
Fulton County Schools, Atlanta; J. 
S. McDonald, clerk to the Roanoke 
( Virginia) Board of Education; and 
B. S. Corbitt, business manager, 
Davidson County Schools, Nashville. 











YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


29. Tape Recording in the Classroom is a 
24-page handbook for teachers and 
administrators. Shows how and where 
tape recording may be used effectively 
to lighten the teacher’s work and im- 
prove students’ concentration. ( Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Com- 
pany ) 
How to Select a Publisher—for people 
who write books—or plan to write one. 
Whether it be textbooks, academic 
work, fiction, poetry, juveniles . . . 
any kind of work that merits publica- 
tion. If you ever plan to write a book, 
this brochure may save you time and 
31. Sunshine’s Fund Raising Plan for 
Organizations—Successful method used 
by schools and clubs throughout 
trouble. (Exposition Press ) 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


30. 


enclosed for each item checked. 
29. 
Name 


Please have sent to me the items checked 


30. 31. 


the country to raise funds for group 
projects through cooperative group 
sale of Famous Sunshine Cards. (The 
Sunshine Art Studios) 

32. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to teach- 
ing aids on this vital industry. Shows 
in color locations of the four types of 
coal. (Bituminous Coal Institute ) 

33. A new Projection Chart with simple, 
easy-to-read tables and diagrams sup- 
ply “at a glance” information on cor- 
rect screen sizes and models, lens focal 
length and projection distances for all 
types of projectors. Diagrams on seat- 
ing arrangements and audience size 
are also included. The buyer and user 

of 8mm and 16mm movie, slide, film 

strip and opaque projectors will find 
this chart a valuable reference. (Radi- 
ant Manufacturing Company) 


in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is 
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XI. 





Il. 


III. 


IV. 


VI. 


Vil. 


VII. 


IX. 


Eleven Commandments for | eachers 
I. 


Thou shalt have interests outside thy classroom. 


Thou shalt not attempt to make graven images of thy 
students, for lo they are not stone, but flesh, and heir 
to the wrigglings and whisperings thereof. 


Thou shalt not cry out in a loud voice unto them, for 
the voice of wrath is alien to the spirit of learning, 
and thy students will respect thee not if thou callest 
their names in vain. 


Remember thy week-ends and thy vacations, for in 
times of stress the thought of them will comfort thee. 


. Honor thy students and believe in them, for they have 


great need of thee, whatsoever their actions; and verily 
thou must hold strong to this faith when the spitballs 
fly unto thee and the unruly grow wild. 


Thou shalt not kill in any way, even the smallest, the 
curiosity of a little child, yea, though it seem often the 
curiosity of a cat and never-ending. 


Thou shalt not suffer any unkindness of thought or 
action to enter the door of thy classroom. 


Thou shalt not steal time from thine own hours of 
leisure by putting off work so long that it fitteth not 
into its rightful schedule. 


Thou shalt not bear witness to the ills and sorrows of 
thy students with a cold heart; verily thou canst not 
love them all, nor is it commanded, but to understand 
their problems and to say unto them, “Come, let us 
work together,” that is the law of thy profession. 


Thou shalt not covet thy colleague's classroom, nor his 
equipment, nor his system, nor his degree, nor his per- 
sonality, nor anything that is thy colleague's, but work 
out thine own salvation in fear and trembling. 


Thou shalt not lose thy sense of humor, for verily 
without it thou art lost and doomed surely to beat out 
thy brains upon thy blackboard. 


The Indiana Teacher, September, 1949 





100/ PROFIT SELLING Qusphine ioe 









The Ideal way to raise funds for 
£ school group activities. Sunshine 
: cards sell quickly, earn big profits. 
Write today for Sunshine Fund Rais- 
° ing Plan and samples on approval. 
Include name of school and group 
$ represented 
° SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
Dept. ST-1, 115 Fulton Si., 

New York 38, N. Y. 





Want to see your book in print? 


| We know the Il way to 


publish, promote and sell your 


386 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 








METALS FOR 
HANDICRAFT 


$s % 


* ALUMINUM ° *BRASS« pl * PEWTER 


"© Sages 8 ar © Rectesaties 
ALUMINUM and PEWTER DISCS 
still available for making TRAYS! 


We also supply Designs, Asphaltum and Re- 
mover, Steel Wool, Plastic Luster, Brushes, Free 
Directions, etc. 


FREE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! Xo": °°: 


day received. We prepay ‘delivery on cash orders. 
FREE PRICE LIST sent on request. Write today. 


HUBBELL METALS INC. 


(Formerly named Brass & Copper Sales Co.) 
2817 Laclede Ave. DEPT. TT-1 St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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ctneutun 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


2 e 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Tennessee Bookmen’s Club 
1951-52 


Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

W. G. Boyp, Ashland City. Scott-Fores- 
man and Company 

E. K. Bonpuranrt, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

PHELAN B. Brasuer, 2017 Fifth Avenue, 
North, Birmingham, Alabama. Webster 
Publishing Company 

Jonn Burrus, 923 Lynn, Johnson City. 
Ginn and Company 

A. R. Drxon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. 
The Macmillan Company 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119 Capers Avenue. 
Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company 

PrEsTON Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing 
Company 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Bacon 

W. H. Greenwoop, 304 Cedar Street, 
Cookeville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Hucn Hunter, Ashland City. The John 
C. Winston Company 

WituiaM H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, Gal- 
latin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

M. E. Irsy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- 
ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Ceci. JaMes, 21 Broad Street, Green- 
field. World Book Company 

Don C. Kennon, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Com- 
pany 

B. B. McMaunan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

Browder R. MEANs, 2707 Hawthorne, 
Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publish- 
ing Company, Inc. 

TILLMAN PHILLIPS, 
Scribner’s Sons 

Louis REED, Louisville, Mississippi. Turner 
E. Smith 

James T. Ricnarpson, Jr., Erin. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Rovuton, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

Potk E. Moore, 3705 Meadowbrook, 
Nashville. Laidlaw Brothers 

J. M. Stuart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N. E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 

R. L. THomason, Sylacauga, Alabama. 
L. W. Singer Company 

A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N. W., 
Atlanta. The Economy Company 

THomas M. Woopson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville. Ginn and Company 


Marion, Alabama. 


Cookeville. Charles 
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Teacher's Bookshelf . 


And ’Rithmetic 

Not many months ago, Walter W. Hart 
appeared as guest speaker for the Mathe- 
matics section of the TEA. Now his 
publishers have announced two new 
editions of his popular A First Course 
IN ALGEBRA and A SECOND CouRSE IN 
ALGEBRA, 

Mr. Hart follows the sound practice of 

offering a basic course that can be covered 
by every student, with additional prob- 
lems and topics for superior students. 
Emphasis throughout is on meaning and 
application of mathematics. 
Tue SEconp Course, too, is geared to the 
student’s actual needs and abilities. Lan- 
guage is simple and non-technical, and 
short sentences and paragraphs are easy 
to follow. The first six chapters are devoted 
to a review of first year algebra. 

These algebra texts are published by 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston. A 
First Course is $2.28, A SECOND CouRSE 
is $2.40. 

Two more algebra texts are the William 
Betz books, Everypay ALGEBRA, ELE- 
MENTARY CoursE, and EveryDAY ALGE- 
BRA, INTERMEDIATE Course. The first 
book gives. concrete meaning to algebra, 
with its wealth of practical applications 
and problems, introducing basic skills 
gradually with abundant drill provided on 
each topic. It provides for varying abilities 
with many exercises grouped and graded 
in order of difficulty. Also included is a 
thorough review of arithmetic for students 
who need it. 

The INTERMEDIATE CoursE shows al- 
gebra as a practical tool indispensable in 
many occupations. It reviews elementary 
algebra, then advances in skillfully planned 
steps to more difficult topics—fractional 
and quadratic equations, logarithms and 
trigonometry. Comprehensive review exer- 
cises will be particularly useful. 

The texts written by William Betz are 
published by Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The INTERMEDIATE COURSE 
is $2.48 per copy. 

Science for Little Ones 

What makes the wind blow? What is a 
cloud? What does a bell do when it rings? 

We suppose nearly every primary 
teacher has heard these questions and 
dozens more like them. And we suppose 
she has groped for answers that left her 
unsatisfied and her children still mystified. 
Now, for the first three grades, here are 
three science books, built on the premise 
that children can understand the prob- 
lems they find. I Wonper Wuy, SEEING 
Why, and LEARNING Why are the first 
books in the new Understanding Science 
series that elementary teachers will wel- 
come with open arms. The series is 
authored by Thomas I. Dowling, Kenneth 








H. Freeman, Nan Lacy and James §, 
Tippett. 

The Understanding Science series is 
published by John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 


America’s Story 

Seventh and eighth grade students have 
not been forgotten in the history classes. 
The most recent publication to cross our 
desk, addressed specifically to that age 
group, is TH1s 1s AMERICA’s Story. Written 
by teachers—Howard B. Wilder, Robert P. 
Ludlum and Harriett M. Brown—it is illus- 
trated with drawings designed especially 
for this book, beamed at early-teenagers. 

International concepts are not left to 
Junior’s imagination. Ten original car- 
toons bring home the idea and do it in a 
way the child can understand. Scratch- 
board drawings and graceful line drawings 
are used liberally throughout the pages, 
introduced by a frontispiece in five colors 
presenting an overall picture of America’s 
personality. For America does have a 
personality, and the authors of this text 
have done a superb job of discovering and 
describing the intangibles that make 
America America. 

Tuis 1s AMErIcA’s Story is published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 7, 
Massachusetts. 


Not Impossibly Difficult 


An attractive new book, lavishly illus- 
trated in full color and black-and-white, 
has whetted our appetite: We are almost 
ready to go back to high school and try 
to learn some physics. HicH ScHooL 
Puysics was written, the authors say, 
in response to their conviction that physics 
need not be an impossibly difficult sub- 
ject for the high school student. So they 
have prepared a guide, not merely a com- 
pilation of principles and problems. 

The authors, all teachers of physics, are 
Oswald Blackwood, Wilmer B. Herron and 
William C. Kelly. They have covered the 
field from mechanics to nuclear physics, 
but the book is still readable. It uses a 
simple, vigorous language, applying princi- 
ples to everyday experiences, and utilizing 
a multitude of illustrations and_photo- 
graphs. 

Order Hicu ScHoot Puysics from Ginn 
and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, at 
$3.76 per copy. 
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MAKING 
SURE 


OF 
ARITHMETIC 


is your program 


The 


1952 


Edition 


A tested learning organization refined and strengthened to the specifications of the 
teachers who have used the series for five years. 


= New emphasis on meaning of steps, processes, relationships 


Problem situations taken from the experience of children 
of each grade level 


Scientifically built, well distributed practice in each book 
Language, illustrations, examples all stimulate active interest 
Provision for reteaching throughout the school year 


Carefully developed and graded program in problem solving 


Frequent diagnostic tests provided 
Books 3-8 ready now. Books 1-2 later this year 


Morton - Gray - Springstun - Schaaf 


REPRESENT ATIVE: | 
l 


























PPh | East ’ | hbagis 


These books will be distributed by the Tennessee Book Company of |26 Third Avenue, North in Nashville. 
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ENJOYING ENGLISH 


BASAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR TEXTS 


FOR GRADES 


3. 


a worthy addition to the Singer Text- 
books which are so widely used in Ten- 
nessee . 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
(For Grades 7-12) 
THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE 
SERIES 


OUR LAND AND OUR LIVING 


With the publication of these new basal 
intermediate English grammar texts we 
now offer the Tennessee Schools a com- 
plete and thoroughly modern program 
for training in basic communication 
skills. 


THE L. W. SINGER CO., INC. 
SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Represented by 
ROGER BARKER 
TRENTON, TENN. 











All the above Series of Books have just been adopted by the State Textbook Commission. 











